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improved the courts of law throughout the country; and Philip IV (the Fair), under
whose rule the Estates-General began to take shape.
The kings of England likewise made headway in unifying their country. Begin-
ning with William the Conqueror, the Norman rule established a highly centralized and
effective central government; yet when King John was forced to sign the Magna Charta
in 1215, the English nobility gave notice that they did not intend to be brought under
the king's rule without a struggle. Under Henry III the great council was expanded to
include representatives from the principal towns as well as members of the nobility. At
the end of the thirteenth century, under Edward I, representatives of the middle
classes were admitted and shape was being given to English parliamentary government.
The House of Commons, made up of middle-class representatives from the cities and
the landowning gentry from the rural sections, became more representative of the
whole country at an earlier date than did the Estates-General in France. Furthermore,
a spirit of national consciousness was heightened as the common man felt himself an
integral part of the nation because he had fought in the Hundred Years War as a foot
soldier.
Attacks upon the papacy by the kings grew in intensity during the fourteenth
century. The principal contest involved Pope Boniface VIII and King Philip IV of
France. Boniface issued a series of papal bulls in which he exhorted his clergy not to
pay taxes to the kings, denied the right of secular courts to try the clergy, asserted his
complete sovereignty over all secular rulers, and specifically declared Philip IV de-
posed. Philip IV in turn sent his agents to Italy to capture Boniface and demand that
he quit the papacy. The result of the whole episode was a terrible fall in the prestige of
the papacy.
Movements for Reform of the Church. By the beginning of the fifteenth century
attacks upon the church were being delivered from still other directions. Not only
were secular rulers, kings, and emperors trying to extend their political authority at
the expense of the church, but peasants were seething with discontent, and the middle
classes were restless under the taxes and tithes that were expected by the church.
Moreover, from within the church itself came the cry that clergymen were so
incredibly worldly and rich that their neglect of religious duties required radical
reform.
John Wycliffe, a teacher of theology and philosophy at Oxford in the fourteenth
century, attacked papal authority, urged the direct responsibility of the individual to
God, and sponsored the translation of the Bible into English so that all could read it.
His followers, known as Lollards, followed his ideas with a petition to Parliament in
1395 to enact a series of church reforms. Parliament not only paid no attention to the
petition but was induced to pass a law in 1401 for the burning of heretics. In 1408 the
Archbishop of Canterbury issued a series of decrees prohibiting the publication of
Lollard books and the English translation of the Bible without the license of the
bishop concerned. Wycliffe was born a century too soon.
The church also came under attack in the fourteenth century from the propo-
nents of the rising national states. One of the outstanding exponents was Pierre